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telephone that did not work. The captain, the
aharez, the sergeants, and whoever had to go to
company headquarters, played at telephoning.
They rang up their best girl or their mother-in-law ;
they ordered a dinner with champagne in the city;
they held imaginary conversations with Mola or
Queipo de Llano himself in mostly unprintable
language. This telephone seemed to me a symbol,
not only of the militiamen's most valuable quality,
but also of their greatest weakness : a cheerful non-
chalance, which induces an invariable liveliness and
buoyancy of spirit, but which also inclines them all
too often to neglect what is absolutely essential
until it is too late.

A cheerful nonchalance. . . . As we were march-
ing from the University City to our new positions,
a boy of fifteen acted as our guide. For the space
of an hour we marched in darkness through suburbs
where every house had been damaged more or less
by the bombardment and abandoned. The poles
of the electric trains had snapped. The wires were
hanging low over the street; shells had dug deep
craters in the pavement, and everywhere fragments
of broken glass were glittering in the moonlight.
Our young guide was from the south, and Pepe said
to him, "Antonio, sing something to us. The
lieutenant would like to hear one of your flamencos/'